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ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


The tremendous growth of unemployment in the depression of 1929 
created a relief problem which could not be met by the existing local and state 
relief institutions. However, it was generally believed that the depression 
would be of short duration, and for a long time no serious attempt was made 
to adapt the relief policy to the needs of the situation. “The Communities 
were expected to solve their local problems by an extension of their charity 
work. As late as 1931 President Hoover* was of the opinion that 

“the maintenance of a spirit of mutual self-help through voluntary 
giving is of infinite importance to the future of America... No gov- 
ernmental action, no economic doctrine, no economic plan or project 
ean replace that God-imposed responsibility of the individual man or 
woman to their neighbors.” 
However, in less than another year, the “God-imposed responsibility” was 
recognized as impotent. State and local relief funds were exhausted, and the 
Federal government was forced to participate in the welfare work with 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to the states and communities. 

This change of policy was forced upon the “rugged individualists.” By 
the end of 1932 the politicians and economists were increasingly prone to ex- 
press fearful prophecies to the effect that if a satisfactory solution of the un- 
employment question were not found soon, great sociologic convulsions would 
be unavoidable. The politico-social crisis could be overcome only by a sharp 
turn in social policy and conscious intrusions into the economic mechanism. 


The radicalizing of the employed as well as of the jobless masses was 
making great progress: hunger marches, spontaneous unemployment demon- 
strations of all sorts, and even plunderings, became increasingly frequent. 
Unemployed organizations came into being or were formed by existing 
political organizations. The unrest of the unemployed became a matter of 
great concern, since it functioned in an atmosphere of general uncertainty and 
social tension. In and of itself the unemployed movement was too weak to 


*Address on Unemployment Relief. Oct. 18, 1931. 
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pass the bounds in which it could be held down with the usual instrumental- 
ities, but in conjunction with the state of mind prevailing throughout society 
under the impact of the crisis, it formed the seat of a general fermentation 
which at times promised to assume a revolutionary character. 


Charity serves practical functions. It masks the cruel social relations, 
and it helps to clean the streets of a portion of the “human scum.” However, 
it becomes rather a bad joke in times of depression, when millions of “able 
workmen” are forced to look for help. The transformation from charity to 
unemployment relief becomes unavoidable. But this transformation will be 
postponed as long as possible. Only when enough pressure is exerted from 
below, will the necessary legislative steps be taken, since any change in policy 
is possible only by friction and struggle. The initial move for a change has 
always been compelled by the masses, or by the desire and needs of the 
“authorities” to prevent mass action. However, after this initial move is 
made, it brings in its wake additional reforms, which often seem to have no 
connection any longer with the social pressure which impelled them. The 
illusion is thus created that the rulers of society have the choice between the 
one or the other policy, and that the influencing of the rulers, that is, parlia- 
mentary activity, might be sufficient to effect changes in policy favorable to 
the masses. In reality, however, without the pressure of the masses, nothing 
of any importance has ever been given to them. To feed the unemployed, the 
necessary funds have to be created either by taxation or by inflationary 
measures, both of which involve losses for other social groups. “The pressure 
of the unemployed for relief involves a struggle among the classes as to who 
is going to pay the bill. This struggle forces additional measures to com- 
promise situations, or to defeat one or the other group, and in tnis way, out 
of a simple mass demand for unemployment relief, there may arise a whole 
series of political changes which, on the surface seem to have nothing to do 
with the action of the masses, but which can be explained only by that very 
same action. Of course, all other social and economic problems also play 
their part; nevertheless, mass pressure is most important. To be sure, such 
changes can be undertaken only within the framework of the present ex- 
ploitation conditions, but within these boundaries a wide range of possibilities 
exists. “The workers may be sure that the much hailed “New Deal in 
Welfare” did not result from the wisdom and humanity of certain politicians. 
These most-beloved “virtues” were rather the result of the unrest of the 
broad masses, and this unrest forced a new policy, together with new poli- 
ticians, onto the social scene. 


The unemployed organizations like to view these accomplishments as 
results of their own activities, and, in turn, these new accomplishments are 
pointed out as incentives for further struggles, for still better things to come. 
Success depends, of course, upon organization; without organization nothing 
will ever be accomplished, but this widely shared opinion, however, still leaves 
unanswered the question as to what kind of organization. The answers 
given are really simple; each organization maintains that its particular educa- 
tion, specific form of organization, and exclusive emancipation program will 
do the trick. And it could not be otherwise; competing establishments will 
not admit that the commodities of the next enterprise are also worth while 
buying. ‘The struggle for existence involves the struggle against competitors. 
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To lament against such “narrowmindedness” means only to lament against 
capitalism; and the struggle against the latter already implies the struggle 
against the existing competitive labor organizations. 

The question as to what kind of education and organization will serve 
the needs of the workers becomes still more complicated when we remember 
that no organization despite their assurances to the contrary, really presents a 
consistent structure or program. Although these organizations exert more 
or less influence upon the workers and society at large, they are themselves in- 
fluenced even more by social life and changes therein. This fact is reflected 
in their political shifts, designed to maintain and serve the organization. With 
the establishment of the custom of collective bargaining, for example, even an 
organization like the IWW was forced to break with well established tradi- 
tions in order to benefit by the boom in unionism, of which it was in dire 
need and to resort, at least to a certain extent, to the much hated contract- 
making with the employers. Fundamentally, to quote a second example, 
there is no difference between Lundeberg’s present leaning on the much hated 
strike-breaking A. F. of L. to save the organization from being crushed by 
Bridges’ strike-breaking CIO-Union, and, say, the changes of policy within 
the Third International since Hitler’s advent to power, or the “incon- 
sistencies” of the Anarchists in Spain in relation to the State, or the 
countless ‘“‘betrayals” of the ‘“Marxist organizations” all over the world. The 
only difference is one of magnitude, which then determines the practical 
meanings the changes assume. In all cases the “‘inconsistencies” are aimed at 
keeping organizations alive, or to force their growth by adapting their policies 
to the needs or possibilities of the moment. ‘To the question then of what 
kind of organization is essential to the struggle of the workers no absolute 
answer can be offered; the answering will be made, not by “organizations”, 
but by particular groups within the organizations, and in different ways at 
different times. 

The cry for organization as such is an empty slogan, for it has not one 
but a thousand meanings. So far all organizational activity has been by 
necessity of a self-seeking character. Organization did not serve the workers; 
the workers were served only insofar as serving them helped the organization. 
Small opportunities were given to unemployed organizations, yet even in this 
field, because of their subordination to the political parties, the unemployed 
organizations did not function so much to serve the jobless, but sought to 
enlist the latter with the purpose of strenghtening the positions of the 
“mother-parties”. Capitalism however, itself a marvelous organizer of masses, 
is not afraid of organizations as such, it is concerned only with real activities, 
organized or unorganized, which interfere with its own well-being. Having 
made the statement that the changes in welfare policies were mainly the 
result of mass pressure, and this especially on the part of the unemployed, we 
are now impelled to investigate what role the unemployed organizations 
actually played in this process, what specific form of organization or policy, 
if any, led to success, and what conclusions may be drawn for the future un- 
employed activities. 

Besides the varied self-help organizations* springing up in the years 
1930-32, there also came into being during the same period a series of uns 


*Compare: What Can The Unemployed Do? — Living Marxism, No. 2; pp. 
59-61, and No. 3; pp. 85-92. 
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employed organizations demanding adequate relief. Some of these organ- 
izations were engaged in both self-help activities and organized attempts to 
get relief from the authorities, as for example, the Seattle Unemployed 
Citizens League, which by 1931 claimed to have 5,000 members. The collapse 
of self-help schemes transformed this organization, as well as others, into un- 
employed circles interested exclusively in obtaining relief. The organizations 
arose out of individual connections of workers at relief stations and labor 
forums, or were formed by church communities, ward healers, or individuals 
with an urge to help the poor. Some organizations succeeded for longer or 
shorter periods in attracting considerable numbers of workers, others remained 
discussion clubs; but none of them asserted any significant influence upon the 
relief situation, and most of them had ceased to exist even before the New 
Deal had made it difficult to organize the unemployed on relief issues. 


With the exception of the Unemployed Unions of the IWW, which 
were formed in 1932, all unemployed organizations demanded better relief, 
work relief, and a more efficient welfare system. Some of them came out 
with demands for social legislation, and especially unemployed insurance. ‘The 
question of relief funds engaged other organizations in discussions of tax 
problems. The usual increases in ‘sales tax” were denounced as mediums for 
lowering the life standards of the masses, and a tax on the rich was requested 
instead. However, in this field, the voice of the unemployed was _ totally 
ignored. 

Since 1932 the political labor parties engaged in the formation of un- 
employed organizations. In the first year of their existence the Unemployed 
Councils (UC) of the Communist Party (CP) were without doubt the most 
aggressive and effective organizations. “Those groups organized with the help 
of the Socialist Party (SP), and best known as Workers Committees on 
Unemployment (WC) were the more “respectable” of the two main un- 
employed organizations. The latter, working in close connection with liberal 
welfare organizations and various church denominations, were more interested 
in fostering social legislation, using the unemployed organizations to demon- 
strate impressively the necessities of reforms. For this reason there was a com- 
petitive struggle between W. C.’s and U. C..’s, and this struggle at times 
forced the first to engage in unwanted radical actions. ‘The U. C. were the 
dominating organization in some cities, and the W. C. in other cities. Smaller 
organizations continued to operate in their shade. There was nothing 
remarkably different about these independent organizations. Save for possible 
exceptions unknown to us it may be said that they were rather more conserva- 
tive and less inclined to engage in struggles for relief. 


The C. P. — dominated U. C. were organized in branches, districts, 
counties, state and national organizations. Special importance was laid upon 
the needs of the single man, fighting on breadlines and in shelters for their ex- 
istence. ‘This activity brought to the U. C. more aggressive elements and 
gave it the character of a proletarian organization, despite its professional but, 
whenever possible, hidden petty-bourgeois leadership. The intensive 
propaganda work carried on by the U. C. with the help of party funds, and 
especially their struggles against evictions, which were supported by many 
unorganized workers and also by those belonging to other organizations, gave 
the U. C. the character of an organization of direct actionists. Conflicts with 
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the police in eviction struggles, hunger marches, and demonstrations made out 
of the U. C. the most popular organization, although its numbers were far 
less than those of the W. C. However, the political domination by the C. P. 
devaluated to a large extent the work of the U. C. The actions were not un- 
dertaken to serve mainly the needs of the jobless, but to foster the general 
policies of the C. P., and any conflict between the needs of the workers and 
the political desire of the C. P. was decided in favor of the latter. This at- 
titude was also common to the other organizations, but not in such a con- 
sistent, single-minded fashion. "There was never the slightest hesitation on 
the part of the C. P. to split or destroy any organization, including their own, 
to eliminate or hamper any kind of activity out 6f harmony with the party 
needs. But as long as there was no contradiction between the aims of the 
party and the needs of the U. C., most of the credit for organized unemploy- 
ment has to go to the U. C. The struggle of the U. C. against evictions was 
connected with attempts to force the lowering of rents with renter’s strikes, 
which, however, largely remained empty threats. In its election platform of 
1932 the C. P.* had already incorporated the demand for unemployment 
insurance. In distinction to later requests, this early program contained the 
illusory demand “that the insurance and relief system be administered by the 
workers themselves.’ The Federal Government was supposed to 
“institute a system of insurance, on the basis of full wages, for all un- 
employed and part-time workers, the necessary funds to be paid en- 
tirely by the employers and the State and to be raised by the allocation 
of all war funds, a capital levy, increased taxes upon the rich, etc.” 
Much stress was laid upon hunger marches to state capitals and to 
Washington. The participation of reliefers in these marches was minimal. 
These attempts could be considered only as more or less successful publicity 
stunts, which lost their value in repetition. 

The socialist-controlled W. C. called and participated to some extent in 
hunger marches, demonstrations, or action at the relief. stations. The 
political control of the W. C. by the S. P. was less rigid than that exerted 
by the C. P. over the U. C., but not because of the greater wisdom of the 
S. P. leaders, but because the S. P. was not especially fond of being identified 
with radical activities. Being an extremely capitalistic minded organization, 
the S. P. advocates Socialism in the same manner as the Church preaches the 
goodness in man. It is also more interested in the salvation of the soul than 
in the welfare of the body. In short, it is an organization designed to make 
an interesting living for some of its members, and to provide entertainment, 
education, and hope, for the rest of them. The work of the Socialists within 
the W. C. was largely restricted to educational measures and, by arranging 
W. P. A.—classes in the “social sciences”, served practically the educators 
hired by the government when the latter took over the education of the un- 
employed. The W.C., in counteracting the bad” characteristics of the 
unemployed movement, that is, the tendency towards direct action, essentially 
fostered the “respectability” later adopted also by the U. C. and the C. P., 
which allowed the organized unemployed movement then to become a 
“yovernment-recognized” institution designed to serve some lobbyists in 
Washington. Save in phraseology, the legislative program of the W. C. did 


*W. Z. Foster. Toward Soviet America. p. 248. 
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not differ from that of the C. P. The W. C. also was organized into locals, 
county organizations, state and national bodies. However, the organization 
was more flexible than that of the authoritarian C. P. In some cities a house 
of delegates brought representatives of locals of both organizations together. 

In relief work the main function of these and other organizations was 
the installation of grievance committees, calculated to assist workers in 
getting the established relief rates. At certain places these grievance com- 
mittees were welcomed by the relief authorities and, at others, they were 
opposed, so that the struggles of the unemployed were, for a time, centered 
around the question of the rights to grievance committees. Principally no 
one had anything against such committees. R. L. Johnson, welfare director 
of Pennsylvania wrote, for instance :* 

“I set up in the state headquarters a bureau whose sole function 
was to deal with the organized unemployed. We established in each 
county, committees of three to represent the people on relief and to 
meet weekly, either with the county administrator or his representative, 
to go over grievances. In all my dealings with the unemployed, I was 
guided by the firm conviction that the best way to lick the problems of 
Fascism and Communism and to minimize the dissatisfaction and 
misunderstanding among the unemployed was to give them an 
opportunity, at least once a week, to air their grievances, which 


certainly are heavy, before someone authorized to correct any in- 
justice.” 


However, the original grievance committees were of another character; they 
were combined with the continual threat of mass action at the local 
stations and functioned, not with specific rules, but in accordance with the 
militancy of the workers. To remove the “obstructive” character of the 
committees, the authorities established central bureaus to consider grievances, 
and thereby took away responsibilities from the local stations and reduced the 
committees to mere servants of the case-workers. The unemployed organ- 
izations did not succeed in their attempts to stop this emasculation of the 
grievance committees- 


The aforementioned Unemployed Unions of the I. W. W. were of the 
opinion that relief could not solve the unemployed question, and that it was 
necessary to put the jobless back to work by shortening the working day for 
all workers to 4 hours. ‘Their policy was the “picketing of industries” to 
impress upon the employed workers the need for opening the factories 
to the jobless. ‘To foster the understanding necessary to fulfill their 
program, they advocated the participation of the unemployed in the strikes of 
the employed. They did not propose any immediate relief demands, and in 
actuality the Unemployed Unions were nothing more than agitation com- 
mittees for the I. W. W. However the U. U. did not grow, and they were 
later abolished. ‘The unemployed were advised to enter the regular In- 
dustrial Unions. Regardless of their special philosophy the Wobblies like all 
other workers organized or unorganized, participated in all the daily activities 
of the unemployed, demanding and fighting for better relief, even though 
“relief could not solve the problem.” 


Though it is not possible to connect the solidarity between employed and 
unemployed with the insufficient propaganda of the insignificant unemploy- 
ment activity of the I. W. W., this solidarity was demonstrated in many 
*Saturday Evening Post. March 28, 1986, p. 97. 
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strikes during this period, as, for example, in the Detroit Autoworkers strike 
in January—February 1933, and in the street car conductors strike in 
Milwaukee in the same year, and in many other instances. This fact is the 
more remarkable, as, “more than in other countries, it was always com- 
paratively easy in the United States to get unemployed to act as 
.strike breakers.’’* 

Since the first beginnings of the organized unemployed movement, at- 
tempts were made towards national coordination. In November 1932 the 
Unemployed Citizen League of St. Louis and' the Chicago Workers Com- 
mittee on Unemployment called a conference in Chicago, out of which re- 
sulted the first national Federation of Unemployed Workers Leagues. 44 
delegates from 30 different organizations from Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, 
Michigan, Iowa, New York and Texas were represented. ‘They rejected, 
although not very consistently, the various self-help schemes, and demanded 
unemployed insurance, adequate relief in form of cash allotments, prevailing 
wage rates for workers on public projects, and the right to grievance 
committees. Besides these immediate demands, there was a rather vague 
declaration in favor of Socialism as a permanent solution for the ills of the 
time. The Federation claimed 150,000 members, though these claims are not 
provable. Although the majority of the federated organizations were in- 
fluenced either by the C. P. or S. P. ideas, or by still more reactionary 
ideologies, some of the smaller units were orientated towards a more consistent 
proletarian attitude. Especially noticeable here was the Workers League of 
Chicago.** This organization, not controlled by any political party 
although it had communistically orientated members in its ranks, resulted 
from spontaneous meetings of unemployed, who at and near relief stations 
protested against the insufficiency of relief rations. Their program was con- 
centrated upon direct demands for the momentary neéds of the unemployed, 
and advocated the necessity of concerted action of all the jobless, regardless of 
party interests. Although this organization could not organize more than a 
few thousand members, its attitude won it a broad following among the un- 
employed. It activized the workers in more fruitful directions by helping to 
avoid political bickering, and frustrating to a certain extent the struggle of 
the parties for domination in the unemployed field. It helped considerably 
in bringing about large-scale actions, powerful mass demonstrations, which en- 
forced the withdrawals of relief cuts. The Workers League of Chicago was 
largely responsible for the creation of the first National Federation, but it 
was also the main reason for the collapse of that organization. ‘The S. P. 
and C. P. soon recognized that it would be impossible for them to control the 
National Federation, because of the existence of the Workers League. After 
Browder and Benjamin had convinced themselves by a visit to the Chicago 
Executive that it was impossible to change the balance of power position of 
the Workers League in the Federation, they decided, what had already also 
been decided by the S. P., to end the life of the Federation by withdrawing 
from it. Later, in the East, the now defunct Conference for Progressive 


*Twentieth Century Fund, Labor and the Government, p. 316 
**In later issues of Living Marxism we will deal with some of the unemployed 
organizations in greater detail. We will deal also with the relations of trade 
unions to unemployed and unemployed organizations, and, furthermore, with 
the present tasks and possibilities of the unemployed. 
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Labor Action had succeeded in forming unemployed organizations, or in 
gaining control of others which already existed,-and which had been in loose 
connection with the Chicago Federation. These connections were severed in 
order to form a new national federation together with the U. C. of the C.P., 
an organization which was soon again dissolved, till, in 1936, the W. C. of 
the S. P., which previously had changed its name into Workers Alliance of 
America (WA) ,combined with the much disintegrated U. C. Today, 
the Workers Alliance is the only unemployed organization of any im- 
portance, although smaller groups here and there still function independently 
without, however, differing essentially from the W. A. and its activities. 

Considering the whole organized unemployed movement from the onset 
of the depression to the New Deal, it cannot be said that the organized 
movement had at any time enough power or sufficient following to be able to 
force local, state, or national authorities to grant concessions. There is no 
doubt that all organizations together had some influence upon the unemployed 
masses, but neither the organized activity mor the support it actually 
got from the broad masses can be regarded as the decisive moment which 
brought about the change in welfare relations. The turn in governmental 
unemployed policy can be explained only out of the whole cloth, not out of a 
specific aspect of the crisis condition, the aspect of unemployment and its or- 
ganizational expressions. Certainly the actual pressure exerted by the 
unemployed and their organizations would have forced any government to 
give and to increase relief. Certainly it is not possible to starve large, con- 
centrated masses to death without inviting troubles more costly than the 
necessary relief allotments. However, as long as the unemployed represent a 
relatively small minority within the total population, and as long as only a 
minority of them is actually impoverished, it is difficult for the unemployed 
to enforce more than the most meager relief rations, for outside of riots and 
disturbances they do not possess real weapons to enforce their demands. But 
the use of such ultimate weapons presupposes a general crisis situation and a 
general atmosphere of unrest of a larger scope then had existed. 

People often wonder why it is so difficult to organize the unemployed. 
This difficulty, however, is not mysterious at all; it indicates only that the 
workers recognize quite well the limitations of unemployed organizations. 
They cannot help but recognize the power of capital and its institutions, and 
they have a difficult time accepting the idea that these forces could be 
successfully opposed with no more than demonstrations and protests, which 
actions are possible only as long as the authorities allow them. For the same 
reason they believe that the individual approach will have the best results, 
because he who cannot fight must either scheme or beg. This also causes 
them to prefer the more reformist organizations and the professional leaders, 
for these organizations and persons do exactly what seems to the majority of 
workers the most sensible thing to do—the attainment by political scheming of 
what cannot be achieved by struggle. Only when relief is denied altogether 
does the need for radical action come to the fore and influence organizations. 
But as soon as institutions for relief are created, the unemployed, and with 
them their organizations, will tend to make them more effective, which 
however, is possible only by a certain amount of cooperation. Even those 
relief institutions resulting from struggles of the unemployed give rise to new 
attitudes as soon as they become permanent, and foster political bargaining 
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rather than political action. The transformation of the once relatively 
militant unemployed organizations into the present semi-governmental 
Workers Alliance is not, as is often argued, only the result of treacherous 
changes of policies on the part of the political parties, but, more so, the result 
of the changing attitudes of the masses, effected by the general change of gov- 
ernmental policy. That “accidentally” this change coincided with changes of 
policies within the C. P. is only a lucky break for the latter, but has no 
further bearing on the question. Even if the C. P. would not have become 
a government-supporting agency, and if all other,issues would have remained 
the same, the unemployed movement would still be what it is today, with 
the C. P. out of the picture. Though the W. A. is controlled by the C. P. 
and influenced by the S. P., it cannot be said that the members or the 
unemployed masses are behind these two political organizations. They are 
behind Roosevelt’s government because, recognizing their present lack of 
power, they hope that a friendly government will give them freely what they 
cannot get by force; therefore they are friendly to the government. What 
holds true for the unemployed also holds true for the W. P. A. workers. 
Being a little better off than the reliefers, they are mainly interested in 
keeping this favorable position. They know quite well that a strike for 
better positions has little chance of success, since they cannot, as in private in- 
dustry, destroy profits, but can only cause some savings for the government. 
The power of the government to close projects at will is enough to cause the 
workers to think that their organizing would mean only unneccesary costs 
to operate functionless organizations. Although they are often willing to act 
on the job against the atrocities of their immediate superiors, they cannot 
yet be organized successfully for struggles of a larger scope. 


As regards the New Deal in Welfare, it must be considered, as we have 
already observed, as only one item in the total re-organization process which 
began amidst the crisis and was forced not only by the unemployed but by the 
majority of the population, including capitalistic layers, ‘to overcome the 
depression with a program of public spending that was made possible by in- 
flationary measures. That is, the New Deal sought to secure profitability 
for a portion of the capitalists by sacrificing the interests of others. ‘This pro- 
gram was of necessity an employment program, and it divided the unemployed 
into reliefers and W. P. A. workers. Where the first are concerned, nothing 
has changed for them. Their situation is just as miserable as it was five 
years ago, the only difference being that their possibilities for action are still 
further reduced because of this division in their ranks. The Workers Alliance 
is by this very same situation not only induced to be mainly interested in the 
extension of the spending program, but forced to be so, and therefore must 
support the government, which claims an inclination to favor the same 
philosophy. But it is impossible to support on the one hand a government 
against its adversaries who entertain different plans as to how the social 
problems should be solved, and, on the other hand, to attack this very same 
government by calling for actions on the part of the unemployed. And so 
the organized unemployed movement, which set out to enforce its will upon 
the government, has sofar succeeded only in advancing to a position, were it 


serves the government. ; 
(To be continued in the next issue. ) 
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THE MASSES AND THE VANGUARD 


Economic and political changes 
proceed with bewildering rapidity 
since the close of the world war. The 
old conceptions in the labor 
movement have become faulty and 
inadequate and the working class or- 
ganizations present a scene of in- 
decision and confusion. 


In view of the changing economic 
and political situation it seems that 
thorough reappraisement of the task 
of the working class becomes neces- 
sary in order to find the forms of 
struggle and organization most need- 
ful and effective. 

The relation of ‘“‘the party,” ‘‘or- 
ganization” or “vanguard” to the 
masses plays a large part in con- 
temporary working class discussion. 
That the importance and indispen- 
sability of the vanguard or party is 
overemphasized in working class 
circles is not surprising, since the 
whole history and tradition of the 
movement tends in that direction. 


The labor movement of today is 
the fruit of economic and_ political 
developments that found first ex- 
pression in the Chartist movement in 
England (1838-1848), the = sub- 
sequent development of trade unions 
from the fifties onward, and in the 
Lasallean movement in Germany in 
the sixties. Corresponding to the 
degree of capitalist development 
trade unions and political parties 
developed in the other countries of 
Europe and America. 

The overthrow of feudalism and 
the needs of capitalist industry in 
themselves necessitated the marshal- 
ing of the proletariat and the grant- 
ing of certain democratic privileges 
by the capitalists. The latter had 
been reorganizing society in line with 
their needs. The political structure 
of feudalism was _ replaced by 
capitalist parliamentarism. Th e 
capitalist state, the instrument for 
administering the joint affairs of the 
capitalist class, was established and 
adjusted to the needs of the new 
class. 

The bothersome proletariat whose 
assistance against the feudal forces 
had been necessary now had to be 
reckoned with. Once called into 
aetion it could not be entirely elimi- 
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nated as a political factor. But it 
could be coordinated. And this was 
done — partly consciously with 
cunning and partly by the very 
dynamics of capitalist economy — as 
the working class adjusted itself and 
submitted to the new order. It org- 
anized unions whose limited objectiv- 
es (better wages and conditions) 
could be realized in an expanding 
capitalist economy. It played the 
game of capitalist politics within the 
capitalist state (the practices and 
forms of which were determined 
primarily by capitalist needs,) and, 
within these limitations, achieved ap- 
parent successes. 


But thereby the proletariat adopt- 
ed capitalist forms of organization 
and capitalist ideologies. The parties 
of the workers, like those of the 
capitalists became limited corpora- 
tions, the elemental needs of the class 
were subordinated to political ex- 
pediency. Revolutionary objectives 
were displaced by horse-trading and 
manipulations for political positions. 
The party became all-important, its 
immediate objectives superseded 
those of the class. Where revolutio- 
nary situations set into motion the 
class, whose tendency is to fight for 
the realization of the revolutionary 
objective, the parties of the workers 
“represented” the working class and 
were themselves “represented” by 
parliamentarians whose very position 
in parliament constituted resignation 
to their status as bargainers within a 
capitalist order whose supremacy was 
no longer challenged. 


The general coordination of work- 
ers’ organizations to capitalism saw 
the adoption of the same specializa- 
tions in union and party activities 
that characterized the hierarchy of 
industries. Managers, superinten- 
dents and foremen saw their counter 
parts in presidents, organizers and 
secretaries of labor organizations. 
Boards of directors, executive com- 
mittees, etc. The mass of organized 
workers like the mass of wage slaves 
in industry left the work of direction 
and control to their betters. 

This emasculation of worker’s in- 
itiative proceeded rapidly as capital- 
ism extended its sway. Until the 


world war put an end to further 
peaceful and “‘orderly” capitalist ex- 
pansion. 

The risings in Russia, Hungary and 
Germany found a resurgente of mass 
action and initiative. The social 
necessities compelled action by the 
masses. But the traditions of the old 
labor movement in western Europe 
and the economic backwardness of 
eastern Europe frustrated fulfillment 
of labor’s historic mission. Western 
Europe saw the masses defeated and 
the rise of fascism a la Mussolini and 
Hitler, while Russia’s backward 
economy developed the ‘“commu- 
nism” in which the differentiation 
between class and vanguard, the 
specialization of functions and the 
regimentation of labor reached its 
highest point. 

The leadership principle, the idea 
of the vanguard that must assume 
responsibility for the proletarian 
revolution is based on the pre-war 
conception of the labor movement, is 
unsound, The tasks of the revolu- 
tion and the communist reorganiza- 
tion of seciety cannot be realized 
without the widest and fullest action 
of the masses themselves. Theirs is 
the task and the solution thereof. 


The decline of capitalist economy, 
the progressive paralysis, the in- 
stability, the mass unemployment, 
the wage cuts and intensive pauperi- 
zation of the workers — all these 
compel action, in spite of fascism a la 
Hitler or the disguised fascism of the 
A. F. of L. 


The old organizations are either 
destroyed or voluntarily reduced to 
impotence. Real action now is 
possible only outside the old org- 
anizations. In Italy, Germany and 
Russia the White and Red fascisms 
have already destroyed all old or- 
ganizations and placed the workers 
directly before the problem of finding 
the new formes of struggle. In 
England, France and America the 
old organizations still maintain a 
degree of illusion among workers, but 
their successive surrender to the 
forces of reaction is undermining 
them rapidly. 


. The principles of independent 
struggle, solidarity and communism 
are being forced upon them in the 
actual class struggle. 


With this powerful trend toward 
mass consolidation and mass action 
the theory of regrouping and re- 
aligning the militant organizations 
seems to be outdated. True, regroup- 
ing is essential, but it cannot be a 
mere merger of the existing or- 
ganizations. In the new conditions a 
revision of fighting forms is necessa- 
ry. “First clarity — then unity.” 
Even small groups recognizing and 
urging the principles of independent 
mass movement are far more signifi- 
cant today than large groups that 
deprecate the power of the masses. 

There are groups that perceive the 
defects and weaknesses of parties. 
They often furnish sound criticism 
of the popular front combination and 
the unions. But their criticism is 
limited. They lack a comprehensive 
understanding of the new society. 
The tasks of the proletariat are not 
completed with seizure of the means 
of production and the abolition of 
private property. The question of 
social reorganization must be put 
and answered. Shall state socialism 
be rejected? What shall be the basis 
of a society without wage slavery? 
What shall determine the economic 
relations between factories? What 
shall determine the relations between 
producers and the total product? 

These questions and their answers 
are essential for an understanding 
of the forms of struggle and organi- 
zation today. Here the conflict bet- 
ween the leadership principle and the 
principle of independent mass action 
becomes apparent. For, a thorough 
understanding of these questions 
leads to the realization that the 
widest, all-embracing, direct activity 
of the proletariat as a class is neces- 
sary to realize communism. 

Of first importance is the abolition 
of the wage system. The will and 
good wishes of men are not potent 
enough to retain this system after 
revolution (as in Russia) without 
eventually surrendering to the dy- 
namics engendered by it. It is not 
enough to seize the means of pro- 
duction and abolish private property. 
It is necessary to abolish the basic 
condition of modern exploitation, 
wage slavery, and that act brings on 
the succeeding measures of reorgani- 
zation that would never be invoked 
without the first step. Groups that 
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do not put these questions, no matter 
how sound their criticism otherwise, 
lack the most important elements in 
the formation of sound revolutionary 
policy. The abolition of the wage 
system must be carefully investigat- 
ed in its relation to politics and 
economics. The article following this 
one deals with certain economic 
aspects of the problem. We will 
here take up some of the political im- 
plications. 


First is the question of the seizure 
of power by the workers. The 
principle of the masses (not party or 
vanguard) retaining power must be 
emphasized. Communism cannot be 
introduced or realized by a party. 
Only the proletariat as a whole can 
do that. Communism means that the 
workers have taken their destiny into 
their own hands; that they have 
abolished wages; that they have, with 
the suppression of the bureaucratic 
apparatus, combined the legislative 
and executive powers. The unity of 
workers lies not in the sacrosanct 
merger of parties or trade unions, 
but in the similarity of their needs 
and in the expression of needs in 
mass action. All the problems of the 
workers must therefore be viewed in 
relation to the developing self-action 
of the masses. 


To say that the non-combative 
spirit of the political parties is due to 
the malice or reformism of the 
leaders is wrong. The political 
parties are impotent. They will do 
nothing, because they can do nothing. 
Because of its economic weakness, 
capitalism has organized for suppres- 
sion and terror and is at present 
politically very strong, for it is forced 
to exert all its effort to maintain 
itself. The accumulation of capital, 
enormous throughout the world, has 
shrunk the yield of profit, — a fact 
which, in the external policies, 
manifests itself through the con- 
tradictions between nations; and, in 
the internal policies, through ‘“dev- 
aluation” and the attendant partial 
expropriation of the middle class and 
the lowering of the subsistence level 
of the workers; and, in general, by 
the centralization of the power of 
big capital units in the hands of the 
state. Against this centralized power 
little movements can do nothing. The 
masses alone can combat it, for only 
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they can destroy the power of the 
state and become a _ political force. 
For that reason the fight based on 
craft organizations becomes object- 
ively obsolete, and the large mass 
movements, unrestricted by the limi- 
tations of such organizations, must 
necessarily replace them. 


Such is the new situation facing 
the workers. But from it springs an 
actual weakness. Since the old 
method of struggle by means of elec- 
tions and limited trade union activity 
has become quite futile, a new 
method, it is true, has instinctively 
developed, but that method has not 
yet been conscientiously, and there- 
fore not effectively, applied. Where 
their parties and trade unions are 
impotent, the masses already begin 
to express their militancy through 
wildcat strikes. In America, England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Poland — wildcat strikes develop, 
and through them the masses present 
ample proof that their old organiza- 
tions are no longer fit for struggle. 
The wildcat strikes are not, however, 
disorganized, as the name implies. 
They are denounced as such by union 
bureaucrats, because they are strikes 
formed outside the official organiza- 
tions, The strikers themselves org- 
anize the strike, for it is an old truth 
that only as an organized mass can 
workers struggle and conquer. They 
form picket lines, provide for the 
repulsion of strike-breakers, organize 
strike relief, create relations with 
other factories... In a word, they 
themselves assume leadership of 
their own strike, and they organize it 
on a factory basis. 


It is in these very movements that 
the strikers find their unity of 
struggle. It is then that they take 
their destiny into their own hands 
and unite “‘the legislative and execut- 
ive power” by eliminating unions 
and parties, as illustrated by several 
strikes in Belgium and Holland. 


But independent class action is still 
weak. That the strikers, instead of 
continuing their independent action 
towards widening their movement, 
call upon the unions to join them, is 
an indication that under existing con- 
ditions their movement cannot grow 
larger, and for that reason cannot 
yet become a political force capable 


of fighting concentrated capital. But 
it is a beginning. 


Occasionally, though, the inde- 
pendent struggle takes a big leap 
forward, as with the Asturian min- 
ers’ strikes in 1934, the Belgian 
miners in 1935, the strikes in France, 
Belgium, and America in 1936, and 
the Catalonian revolution in 1936. 
These outbreaks are evidence that a 
new social force is surging among 
the workers, is finding workers’ 
leadership, is subjecting social in- 
stitutions to the masses, and is 
already on the march. 


Strikes are no longer mere _ in- 
terruptions in profit-making or 
simple economic disturbances. The 
independent strike derives its signifi- 
cance from the action of workers as 
an organized class. With a system of 
factory committees and workers’ 
councils extending over wide areas 
the proletariat creates the organs 
which regulate production, distribu- 
tion, and all the other functions of 
social life. In other words, the civil 
administrative apparatus is deprived 
of all power, and the _ proletarian 
dictatorship establishes itself. Thus, 
class organization in the very 
struggle for power is at the same 
time organization, control, and man- 
agement of the productive forces and 
of the entire society. It is the basis 
of the association of free and equal 
producers and consumers. 

This, then, is the danger that the 
independent class movement presents 
to the capitalist society. Wildcat 
strikes, though apparently of little 


importance whether on a small. or 
large scale, are embryonic commu- 
nism. A small wildcat strike, 
directed.as it is by workers and in 
the interest of workers, illustrates on 
a small scale the character of the 
future proletarian power. 


A regrouping of militants must be 
actuated_by the knowledge that the 
conditions of struggle make it neces- 
sary to unite the “legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers” in the hands of the 
factory workers. They must not com- 
promise on this position: All power 
to the committees of action and the 
workers’ councils. This is the class 
front. This is the road to commu- 
nism. To render workers conscious 
of the unity of organizational forms 
of struggle, of class dictatorship, and 
of the economic frame of commu- 
nism, with its abolition of wages — 
is the task of the militants. 


The militants who call themselves 
the “Vanguard” have today the same 
weakness that characterizes the 
masses at present. They still believe 
that the unions or the one or the 
other party must direct the class 
struggle, though with revolutionary 
methods. But if it be true that 
decisive struggles are nearing, it is 
not enough to state that the labor 
leaders are traitors. It is necessary, 
especially today, to formulate a plan 
for the formation of the class front 
and the forms of its organizations. 
To this end the control of parties and 
unions must be unconditionally 
fought. This is the crucial point in 
the struggle for power. 


COMMUNIST PRODUCTION 


AND DISTRIBUTION 


Capitalist crises arise from the contradiction between the social forces 
and relations of production, a conflict in which the profitable employment of 
capital becomes increasingly difficult and which must lead to the collapse of 


capitalism. 


consist merely of a new regulation of distribution while 


Marxism rejects all pseudo-socialist economic theories which 


retaining the 


capitalistic system of production. Value production must be abolished before 
there can be the slightest semblance of a communist society. Under commu- 
nism, labor has no “value” and no “price”. The abolition of value exchange 
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is the abolition of the wage system, for the wage relation is but the exchange 
between buyers and sellers of labor power. If this relation exists — and it 
matters not whether the purchasers of labor power are individual en- 
trepreneurs or the state — we have, by that very circumstance, production of 
value and surplus-value based on the exploitation of workers. And such 
capitalistic production admits of none but capitalistic distribution. “The 
manner in which the productive forces are exchanged, “says Marx in his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme (page 32), “‘is decisive as regards the 
manner of exchange of the products.” 

In communism, production is no longer a process of capital expansion, 
but only a labor process in which society draws from nature the means of 
consumption it needs. The only economic criterion is the labor time employed 
in the production of useful goods. And so, from the standpoint of Marxism, 
the Russian experiments in ‘planned economy,’ are not to be rated as socialistic. 
The Russian practice follows the laws of capitalist accumulation, on the 
basis of surplus-value production. The wage relation is identical with that 
of capitalist production, forming the basis for the existence of a growing 
bureaucracy with mounting privileges, which, beside the still present private 
capitalist elements, must be appraised as a new class appropriating surplus 
labor and surplus-value. 

The gist of the Bolshevist theory of socialization may be sketched as 
follows: With the revolutionary overthrow, i. e., the expropriation of capital, 
the power over the means of production and hence the control over production 
and distribution of the products passes into the hands of the state ap- 
paratus. The latter then organizes the various branches of production in 
accordance with a plan and puts them, as a state monopoly, at the service of 
society. With the aid of statistics, the central authority computes and 
determines the magnitude and kind of production, as also the apportionment 
of the products to the producers. 


To be sure, the means of production here have passed from the hands 
of the private entrepreneurs into those of the state; as regards the producers, 
however, nothing has changed. No more than under capitalism do the pro- 
ducers control the products of their labor, for they still lack the control over 
the means of production. Just as before, their only means of livelihood is 
in the sale of their labor power. The only difference is that they are no 
langer required to deal with the individual capitalist, but with the 
total capitalist, the state, as the purchaser of labor power. 


The decisive problems of a communist economy do not come up until af- 
ter the market, wage-labor, money, etc., have been completely abolished. The 
very existence of the wage relation signifies that the means of production are 
not controlled by the producers, but confront the producers as capital, and 
this circumstance further compels the reproduction process in the form of 
capital accumulation. The later process, is at the same time the accumula- 
tion of misery, and hence also the Russian workers are actually growing 
poorer at the same rate as capital accumulates. The productivity of the 
Russian workers increases faster than their wages; they receive a relatively 
ever smaller share of the increasing social product. To Marx, this relative 
pauperization of the working population in the course of accumulation is only 
a phase of the absolute pauperization. 
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II. 


Capitalist economy has perfected the computability developed by ins 
dustry. Particularly in the last two decades the computing methods for 
determining costs have attained a high degree of precision. ‘Though capitalist 
accounting methods are bound to money as the common denominator, the 
necessity for accounting does not die out with the disappearance of money and 
the market in the communist society. A general measure, a reckoning unit 
is indispensable to the social regulation of production and distribution. To 
Marx and Engels the basis and computing unit of communist economy was 
the socially necessary labor time contained in the products. 


Labor time as the unit of reckoning will play a double role in the 
communist economy. “Its apportionment in accordance with a definite social 
plan maintains the proper proportion between the different kinds of work to 
be done, and the various wants of the community. On the other hand, it 
also serves as a measure of the portion of the common labor borne by the 
individual and of his share in the part of the total product destined for in- 
dividual consumption. ‘The social relations of the individual producers, with 
regard both to their labor and to its products, are in this case perfectly 
simple and intelligible, and that with regard not only to production but also 
to distribution.” (Czpital, Kerr Ed. Vol. 1. pp. 90-91). 


Communism is neither ‘‘federalistic” nor ‘“‘centralistic”, and yet it is both 
together. It is a productive mechanism which assures the independent opera- 
tion of the units and simultaneously enables social planning of production. 
In all forms of society the process of production must also be a process of 
reproduction. Under capitalism reproduction is regulated through the market 
mechanism, whereas under communism it is a planned process consciously de- 
termined by the producers themselves. If labor time is the measure of commu- 
nist production, it is the measure also for expanded reproduction. 

The social average working hour as the computing unit of communist 
society is capable of embracing all categories of production and distribution. 
Each enterprise will determine the number of working hours it consumes so 
that they can be replaced by the same magnitude. The labor time method is 
unquestionably adapted to compute the total cost of an enterprise, of a branch 
of industrial production and also of the individual product or partial product. 
Even those enterprises which give rise to no tangible product are quite 
capable of determining the amount of labor time they consume in the form of 
products. 

The production formula of an enterprise as well as that of society as a 
whole, may be stated very simple: means of production, plus labor, creates 
the product. If one distinguishes between two different kinds of means of 
production: fixed and circulating, we might assume for example the following 
production formula for a shoe factory: 


Machines, etc Raw materials, etc Labor power 
10,000 working hours | 70,000 working hours | 70,000 working hours 


If we further assume that this factory produces 50,000 pairs of shoes, 
then 150,000 working hours were expended for their production, or three 
working hours for each pair. ‘This formula is at the same time the formula 
for simple reproduction. We know how many labor hours were consumed 
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in this factory for the production of 50,000 pairs of shoes. The same number 
of labor hours must accordingly be restored to it. And what holds for the 
single enterprise holds also for the whole of society, which of course is only 
the sum total of all enterprises. The total social product is the product of 
tools of production, plus raw materials, plus labor power of all enterprises. 
Assuming the sum total of all the fixed means of production to amount to 
100 million labor hours, the corresponding raw materials to 600 million, 
and the labor time consumed to be equal to 600 million, we have the total 
product of 1,300 million labor hours. Under conditions of simple reproduc- 
tion, 600 million labor hours can be turned over to the consumers in the 
form of consumption goods. 


As in capitalism the accumulation of capital is to a large extend left to in- 
dividual capitalists, so also the reproduction of labor power is left to the 
class-determined individuals. The worker continually produces, with in- 
significant exceptions, only new workers. The middle class fills, over and over 
again, the higher occupations. Under communism, however, both the repro-~ 
duction of labor power and that of the material apparatus of production are 
social functions. No longer is the class position of the individual determining, 
but the “reproduction” of labor functions is consciously regulated by society. 
And as corollary, the antagonistic nature of distribution is discarded; it is 
foreign to a communist society. 


The application of the social average labor hour as the computing unit 
presupposes the existence of workers’ councils organizations. Each enterprise 
comes forward as an independent unit and is at the same time connected with 
all the other enterprises. As a result of the division of labor, each factory 
has certain end products. With the aid of the mentioned formula, each en- 
terprise can compute the labor time contained in its end products. ‘The end 
product of an enterprise, in so far as it is not destined for individual consump- 
tion, goes to another enterprise either in the form of means of production or 
raw materials, and this one in turn computes its end product in labor hours. 
The same thing holds for all places of production, without regard to the 
magnitude or kind of their products. 


When the individual enterprises have determined the average labor 
time contained in their products, it still remains to find the social average. 
All enterprises turning out the same products, must compare production 
figures. From the individual enterprises of an industry in a given territory, 
the total average of all the individual plant averages for these enterprises 
must be secured. If 100 shoe factories, for example, average three hours 
and 100 others average two, then the general average for a pair of shoes is 
21% hours. The varying averages result from the varying productivities of 
the individual plants. Though this is a condition inherited from capitalism, 
and the differences in productivity will slowly disappear, the deficit of one en- 
terprise must meanwhile be made up through the surplus of the other. For 
society, however, there is only the social average productivity. The determi- 
nation of the social average labor time calls for the cartellization of the en- 
terprises. ‘The contradiction between the factory average and the social 
average labor time ends in the production cartel. 


The social average labor time decreases with the development of the 
productivity of labor. If the product thus “cheapened” is for individual con- 
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sumption, it goes into consumption with this reduced average. If it is an end 
product used by other enterprises as means of production, then the consump- 
tion of means of production and raw materials for these enterprises falls, the 
production “costs” decline and hence the average labor time for these products 
is reduced. Compensating for the variations caused in this way is a purely 
technical problem which presents no special difficulties. 


If the working hour serves as a measure of production, it must likewise 
be applicable to distribution. A very clear statement of this unit is given by 
Marx in his Critique (p. 29): “What the producer has given to society is 
his individual amount of labor. For example, the social working day con- 
sists of the sum of the individuals’ hours of work. The individual working 
time of the individual producer is that part of the social working-day con- 
tributed by him, his part thereof. He receives from society a voucher (labor 
time money) that he has contributed such and such a quantity of work (after 
deductions from his work for the common fund) and draws through _ this 
voucher on the social storehouse as much of the means of consumption as 
the same quantity of work costs. "The same amount of work which he has 
given to society in one form, he receives back in another.” ‘The workers 
cannot, however, receive the full output of their labor. The labor time is 
not the direct measure for the part of the social product destined for in- 
dividual consumption. As Marx goes on to explain in his Critique (p. 27) 
“The co-operative proceeds of labor is the total social product. But from 
this must be deducted; firstly, reimbursement for the replacement of the 
means of production used up; secondly, an additional portion for the extension 
of production; and thirdly, reserve or insurance funds to provide against 
misadventures, disturbances through natural events and so on. ‘There must 
again be taken from the remainder: “Firstly, the general costs of admin- 
istration not appertaining to production. Secondly, what is destined for the 
satisfaction of communual needs. ‘Thirdly, funds for those unable to work.” 


Those institutions which produce no tangible goods (cultural and social 
establishments) and yet participate in the social consumption may be reckoned 
as enterprises. “Their services go over into society without delay; production 
and distribution here are one. We call these institutions for sake of illustra- 
tion “public enterprises”. Everything which the public enterprises consume 
must be drawn from the stores of the productive enterprises. It is necessary 
to know the total consumption of these public enterprises. With the 
growth of communism, this type of enterprise receives an ever encreasing ex- 
tension, means of consumption, dwelling, passenger transport, etc. The more 
society grows in this direction and the more enterprises are transformed in 
public enterprises, the less will individual labor be the measure for individual 
consumption. This tendency serves to illustrate the general development of 
communist society. Of the social product a part is to be employed for the 
further expansion of the productive apparatus. If this expanded reproduc- 
tion is to be a conscious action, it is necessary to know the social labor time 
required for simple reproduction. The formula for simple reproduction is: 
tools of production, plus raw materials, plus labor power. If the material 
apparatus of production is to be expanded by ten per cent, a mass of products 
of this amount must be withdrawn from individual consumption. Going 
back to our formula for society as whole: 100 million tools of production, 
plus 600 million raw materials, plus 600 million labor power, means that 
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700 million working hours have to be reproduced. There remain 600 
million working hours. ‘The public enterprises take from these 600 million 
their means of production and raw materials. Ten per cent is deducted for 
the expansion of production, the remainder can be equally distributed among 
the workers engaged in production and in the public enterprises. If we as- 
sume that 50 million working hours are necessary for the public enterprises 
and 70 million for expansion we have to deduct from the total consumption 
fund 120 million working hours. There remain 480 million working hours 
for the fund for individual consumption. 

Distribution, like production itself, is a social question. ‘The ‘expenses’ 
of distribution are included in the general budget for the public enterprises. 
The bringing together of the consumers into associations with a direct con- 
nection to the organism of production allows full mobility to the satisfaction 
of needs and to their changes therein. In the relations between the in- 
dividual enterprises, labor time “money” is superfluous. When an enterprise 
delivers its end products, it has linked tools of production, plus raw materials, 
plus labor power, working hours to the great chain of partial social labors. 
These must be restored to the various enterprises in the same magnitude in 
the form of other end products. The labor money is valid only for in- 
dividual consumption. As more and more enterprises are brought into 
public enterprises, distribution by means of labor money grows less and less 
important and hastens its own abolition. Fixing the factor of individual con- 
sumption is the task of social bookkeeping. 


This bookkeeping is merely bookkeeping and nothing else. It is the 
central point of the economics process, but has no power over the producers or 
the individual enterprises. The social bookkeeping is itself only an en- 
terprise. Its functions are: the registration of the stream of products, 
the fixing of the individual consumption fund, the outlay of labor time 
“money”, the control over production and distribution. ‘The control of the 
labor process is a purely technical one, which is handled by each enterprise 
itself. The control exercised by the social bookkeeping extends only to ac- 
counting for all receipts and deliveries of the individual enterprises and 
watching over their productivity. 

The different industrial enterprises turn their production budgets over 
to the enterprise which conducts the social bookkeeping. From all the produc- 
tion budgets results the social inventory. Products in one form flow to the 
enterprise, new ones in another form are given out by them .To state the 
process in simple terms: Each conveyance of good is recorded in the general 
social bookkeeping by an endorsement, so that the debit and credit of any 
particular enterprise at any time can be seen. Everything which an enterprise 
consumes in the way of tools of production, raw material or labor “money” 
appear on the debit side of the enterprise; what it has turned over to society 
in the form of products appears as a credit. ‘These two items must cover 
each other continuously, revealing in this way whether and to what extent the 
productive process is flowing smoothly. Shortage and excess on the part of 
the enterprises become visible and can be corrected. The reproductive process 
becomes the regulator of production.* 


*For a more extensive study of this problem see: ”Grundprinzipi i 
dette eel wee prinzipien kommunistischer Pro- 


Gruppe Irternationaler Kommunisten (Holland) Heraus b i 
Arbeiter Union Deutschland. Berlin 1980. Se ee 
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MARXISM AND THE PRESENT TASK OF 
THE PROLETARIAN CLASS STRUGGLE 


Of Karl Marx may be said what 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire said of Darwin, 
that it was his fate and his glory to 
have had only forerunners before him 
and only disciples after him. Of 
course, there stood at his side a con- 
genial life-long friend and collabo- 
rator, Friedrich Engels. There were 
in the next generation the theoretical 
standard-bearers of the “revisionist” 
and the “orthodox” wings of the 
German Marxist party, Bernstein and 
Kautsky and, beside these pseudo- 
savants, such real scholars of Marx- 
ism as Antonio Labriola the Italian, 
Georges Sorel in France, and the 
R us sian philosopher Plekhanov. 
There came at a later stage an ap- 
parently full restoration of the long 
forgotten revolutionary elements of 
the Marxian thought by Rosa Lux- 
emburg in Germany and by Lenin in 
Russia. 

During the same period Marxism 
was embraced by millions of workers 
throughout the world as a guide for 
their practical action. There was an 
imposing succession of organizations, 
from the secret Communist League 
of 1848 and the Working Men’s In- 
ternational Association of 1864 to 
the rise of powerful social democratic 
parties on a national scale in all im. 
portant European countries and to 
an ultimate coordination of their 
scanty international activities in the 
so-called Second International of the 
pre-war period which after its 
collapse found its eventual resur- 
rection in the shape of a _ militant 
Communist Party on a world-wide 
scale. 

Yet there was, during all this time, 
no corresponding internal growth of 
the Marxian theory itself beyond 
those powerful ideas which had been 
contained within the first scheme of 
the new revolutionary science as 
devised by Marx. 

Very few Marxists up to the end 
of the 19th century did so much as 
find anything wrong with this state 
of affairs. Even when the first at- 


Let the dead bury their dead. The prole- 
tarian yevolution must at last arrive at its 
own content. (Marx) 


tacks of the so-called ‘“Revisionists”’ 
brought about what a radical 
bourgeois sociologist, the later first 
president of the  Czecho-Slovak 
republic, Th. G. Mazaryk, then called 
a philosophical and scientific “crisis 
of Marxism”, the Marxists regarded 
the condition existing within their 
own camp as a mere struggle between 
an “orthodox” Marxist faith and a 
deplorable “heresy”. The ideologic- 
al character of this wholesale identi- 
fication of an established doctrine 
with the revolutionary struggle of 
the working class is further enhanced 
by the fact that the leading represen- 
tatives of the Marxian orthodoxy of 
the time, including Kautsky in 
Germany and Lenin in Russia, per- 
sistently denied the very possibility 
that a true revolutionary conscious- 
ness could ever originate with the 
workers themselves, The revolutio- 
nary political aims, according to 
them, had to be introduced into the 
economic class struggle of the work- 
ers “from without’, i. e., by the 
theoretical endeavors of radical 
bourgeois thinkers ‘‘equipped with 
all the culture of the age’’, such as 
Lassalle, Marx, and Engels. Thus, 
the identity of a bourgeoisbred 
doctrine with all present and future 
truly revolutionary struggles of the 
proletarian class assumed the char- 
acter of a veritable miracle. Even 
those most radical Marxists who 
came nearest to the recognition of a 
spontaneous development of the 
proletarian class struggle beyond the 
restricted aim pursued by the leading 
bureaucracies of the existing social 
democratic parties and trade-unions, 
never dreamt of denying this _ pre- 
established harmony between the 
Marxist doctrine and the actual pro- 
letarian movement. As Rosa 
Luxemburg said in 1903, and the 
Bolshevik Rjazanov repeated in 1928, 
“every new and higher stage of the 
proletarian class struggle can borrow 
from the inexhaustible arsenal of the 
Marxist theory ever new weapons 
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as needed by that new stage of the 
emancipatory fight of the working 
class.” 


It is beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss the more general 
aspects of this peculiar theory of the 
Marxists concerning the origin and 
development of their own revolutio- 
nary doctrine, a theory which in the 
last analysis amounts to a denial of 
the possibility of an independent 
proletarian class culture. We refer 
to it in our present context only as 
one of the many contradictions to be 
swallowed by those who in striking 
contrast to the critical and wmate- 
rialistic principle of Marx dealt with 
“Marxism” as an essentially com- 
pleted, and now _ unchangeable, 
doctrine. 


A further difficulty of this quasi- 
religious attitude towards Marxism 
arises from the fact that the Marx- 
ian theory was never adopted as a 
whole by any socialist group or party. 
“Orthodox”? Marxism was at no time 
more than a formal attitude by which 
the leading group of the German 
social democratic party in the pre- 
war period concealed from them- 
selves the ever continuing deteriora- 
tion of their own formerly revolutio- 
nary practice. It was only this 
difference of procedure which sepa- 
rated that disguised “orthodox”? form 
from an openly revisionistic form of 
adapting the traditional Marxist 
doctrine to the new “needs” of the 
workers’ movement arising from the 
changed conditions of the new 
historical period. 


When amidst the storm and stress 
of the revolutionary struggle of 1917, 
in view of a “clearly maturing in- 
ternational proletarian revolution”, 
Lenin, set himself the task to restate 
the Marxian Theory of the State and 
the Tasks of the Proletariat in the 
Revolution, he no longer contented 
himself with a mere _ ideological 
defence of an assumedly existing 
orthodox interpretation of the true 
Marxist theory. He started from the 
premise that revolutionary Marxism 
had been totally destroyed and 
abandoned both by the opportunist 
minority and by the outspoken social- 
chauvinist majority of all ‘Marxist’? 
parties and trade-unions of the late 
second International. He openly an- 
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nounced that Marxism was dead and 
proclaimed an integral “restoration” 
of revolutionary Marxism. 


There is no doubt that “revolutio- 
nary Marxism’’, as restored by Lenin, 
has led the proletarian class to its 
first historical victory. This fact must 
be emphasized not only against the 
pseudo-Marxist detractors of the 
“barbarous” communism of the 
Bolsheviks — as against the 
“refined” and “cultured” socialism 
of the West. It must be emphasized 
also against the present beneficiaries 
of the revolutionary victory of the 
Russian workers, who have gradually 
passed from the revolutionary Marx- 
ism of the early years to a no longer 
communist but merely ‘“‘socialist” and 
democratic creed called Stalinism. In 
the same way, on an_ international 
scale, a mere “antifascist” coalition 
of the United Fronts, People’s 
Fronts, and National Fronts was 
gradually substituted for the revolu- 
tionary class struggle waged by the 
proletariat against the whole 
economic and political regime of the 
bourgeoisie in the “democratic” as 
well as in the fascist, the ‘“‘pro- 
Russian” as well as the anti-Russian 
States. 


In the face of these later develop- 
ments of Lenin’s work, it is no longer 
possible to stick to the idea that the 
restored old revolutionary principles 
of Marxism which during the War 
and the immediate post-war period 
had been advocated by Lenin and 
Trotsky, resulted in a genuine revival 
of the revolutionary proletarian mov- 
ement which in the past had been as- 
sociated with the name of Marx. For 
a limited period it seemed, indeed, 
that the true spirit of revolutionary 
Marxism had gone East. The striking 
contradictions soon appearing within 
the policy of the ruling revolutionary 
party in Soviet Russia, both on the 
economic and on the political fields, 
were considered as a mere outcome 
of the sad fact that the “internatio- 
nal proletarian revolution” firmly 
expected by Lenin and Trotsky did 
not mature. Yet in the light of 
later facts there is no doubt that 
ultimately, Soviet Marxism as a re- 
volutionary proletarian theory 
and practice has shared the fate of 
that ‘orthodox’? Marxism of the West 
from which it had sprung and from 


which it had split only under the ex- 
traordinary conditions of the War 
and the ensuing revolutionary out- 
break in Russia. When finally in 
1938, by the unopposed victory of 
the counter-revolutionary ‘National 
Socialism”, in the traditional center 
of revolutionary international so- 
cialism, it became manifest that 
“Marxism did not deliver the goods” 
that judgement applied to the 
Eastern Communist as well as to the 
Western social democratic church of 
the Marxist faith, and the separate 
fractions were at last united in a 
common defeat. 


In order to make intelligible the 
true significance and the far reaching 
further implications of this most im- 
portant lesson of the recent history 
of Marxism, we must trace back the 
duplex character of the “revolution- 
ary dictatorship of the proletarian 
class” which has become widely con- 
spicuous by recent events both within 
present day Stalinist Russia and on 
an international scale, to an original 
duplicity appearing in the different 
aspects of Marx’s own achievements 
as a proletarian theorist and as a 
political leader in the revolutionary 
movement of his time. On the one 
hand, as early as 1843, he was in 
close contact with the most advanced 
manifestations of French socialism 
and communism. With Engels he 
founded the Deutsche Arbeiterbil- 
dungsverein in Brussels in 1847 and 
set about to found an international 
organization of proletarian  cor- 
respondence committees. Soon after- 
wards, they both joined the first in- 
ternational organization of the 
militant proletariat, the Bund der 
Kommunisten, at whose request they 
wrote the famous “Manifesto” pro- 
claiming the proletariat as “the only 
revolutionary class.” 


On the other hand, Marx as an 
editor of the Neue  Rheinische 
Zeitung during the actual revolutio- 
nary outbreak of 1848 expressed 
mainly the most radical demands of 
the bourgeois democracy. He strove 
to maintain a united front between 
the bourgeois revolutionary move- 
ment in Germany and the more ad- 
vanced forms in which a struggle for 
dirert socialist aims was at that time 
already waged in the more developed 
industrial countries of the West. He 


wrote his most brilliant and powerful 
article in defence of the Paris pro- 
letariat after its crushing defeat in 


June 1848. Buthe did not bring 
forward in his paper the specific 
claims of the German proletariat 


until a few weeks before its final sup- 
pression by the victorius counter- 
revolution of 1849. Even then, he 
stated the workers case in a some- 
what abstract manner by reproducing 
in the cblumns of the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung the economic 
lectures dealing with Wage-Labor 
and Capital which he had given two 
years before in the Arbeiterbildungs- 
verein at Brussels. Similarly, by his 
contributions in the 1850’s and 60’s 
to Horace Greeley’s New York 
Tribune, to the New American 
Cyclopaedia edited by George Ripley 
and Charles Dana, to Chartist publi- 
cations in England, and to German 
and Austrian Newspapers, Marx 
revealed himself chiefly as a spokes- 
man of the radical democratic 
policies which, he hoped, would 
ultimately lead to a war of the 
democratic West against reactionary 
tsarist Russia. 


An explanation of this apparent 
dualism is to be found in the 
Jacobinic pattern of the revolutio- 
nary doctrine which Marx and Engels 
had adopted before the February rev- 
olution of 1848 and, to which they 
remained faithful, on the whole, even 
after the outcome of that revolution 
had finally wrecked their former en- 
thusiastic hopes. Although they 
realized the necessity of adjusting 
tactics to changed historical condi- 
tions, their own theory of revolution, 
even in its latest and most advanced 
materialistic form, kept the peculiar 
character of the transitory period 
during which the proletarian class 
was still bound to proceed towards 
its own social emancipation by pass- 
ing through the intermediate stage of 
a preponderantly political revolution. 

It is true that the revolutionary 
political effects of the economic war- 
fare of the Trade Unions and of the 
other forms of ‘championing im- 
mediate and specific labor interests 
became increasingly important for 
Marx during his later years, as at- 
tested by his leading role in the orga- 
ization and direction of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association in 
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the 60’s and by his contributions to 
the programs and tactics of the 
various national parties in the 70’s. 
But it is also true, and is clearly 
shown by the internecine battles 
waged, within the International, by 
the Marxists against the followers of 
Proudhon and Bakunin that Marx 
and Engels never really abandoned 
their earlier views on the decisive 
importance of politics as the only 
conscious and fully developed form 
of revolutionary class action. There 
is only a difference of language be- 
tween the cautious enrollment of 
‘“yolitical action” as a subordinate 
means to the ultimate goal of the 
“economic emancipation of the work- 
ing class” as contained in the Rules 
of the IWMA of 1864, and the open 
proclamation, in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, that “every class 
struggle is a political struggle” and 
that the “organization of the pro- 
letarians into a_ class’ presupposes 
their ‘organization into a_ political 
party”. Thus Marx, from the first to 
the last, defined his concept of class 
in ultimately political terms and, in 
fact though not in words, subordinat- 
ed the multiple activities exerted by 
the masses in their daily class 
struggle to the activities exerted on 
their behalf by their political leaders. 

This appears even more distinctly 
in those rare and _ extraordinary 
situations in which Marx and Engels 
during their later years again were 
called to deal with actual attempts at 
a European’ revolution. Witness 
Marx’s reaction to the revolutionary 
Commune of the Paris workers in 
1871. Witness further Marx’s and 
Engels’ apparently inconsistent 
positive attitude toward the entirely 
idealistic attempts of the revolutio- 
nary Narodnaja Volja to enforce by 
terroristic action the outbreak of 
“a political and thus also a_ social 
revolution” under the backward con- 
ditions prevailing in the 70’s and 80’s 
in tsarist Russia. As shown in detail 
in an earlier article (Living Marxism, 
March 1938), Marx and Engels were 
not only prepared to regard the ap- 
proaching revolutionary outbreak in 
Russia as a signal for a_ general 
European revolution of the Jacobine 
type in which (as Engels told Vera 
Sassulitch in 1888) “if the year 1789 
once comes, the year 1793 will 
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follow’. They actually hailed the 
Russian and all-European revolution 
as a workers’ revolution and _the 
starting point of a communistic 
development. 

There is then no point in the 
objection raised by the Mensheviks 
and other schools of the traditional 
Western type of Marxist orthodoxy 
that the Marxism of Lenin was in 
fact only the return to an_ earlier 
form of the Marxism of Marx which 
later had been replaced by a more 
mature and more materialistic form. 
It is quite true that the very similar- 
ity between the historical situation 
arising in Russia in the beginning of 
the 20th century and the conditions 
prevailing in Germany, Austria etc., 
at the eve of the European revolution 
of 1848 explains the otherwise un- 
explainable fact that the latest phase 
of the revolutionary movement of 
our time could have been represented 
at all under the paradoxical form of 
an ideological return to the past. 
Nevertheless, as shown above, revolu- 
tionary Marxism as “restored” by 
Lenin did conform, in its purely 
theoretical contents, much more with 
the true spirit of all historical phases 
of the Marxian doctrine than that 
social democratic Marxism of the 
preceding period which after all, in 
spite of its loudly professed ‘‘ortho- 
doxy’”, had never been more than a 
mutilated and travestied form of the 
Marxian theory, vulgarizing its real 
contents, and blunting its revolu- 
tionary edge. It is for this very 
reason that Lenin’s experiment in the 
“restoration” of revolutionary Marx- 
ism confirmed most convincingly the 
utter futility of any attempt to draw 
the theory of the revolutionary action 
of the working class not from its own 
contents but from any “myth”. It 
has shown, above all, the ideological 
perversity of the idea to supplant the 
existing deficiencies of the present 
action by an imaginary return to a 
mythicized past. While such awak- 
ening of a dead _ revolutionary 
ideology may possibly help for a 
certain time, as the Russian revolu- 
tion has shown, to conceal from the 
makers of the revolutionary 
“October” the historical limitations 
of their heroic efforts, it is bound to 
result ultimately not in finding once 
more the spirit of that earlier revolv- 


tionary movement but only in making 
its ghost walk again. It has resulted, 
in our time, in a new and “revolutio- 
nary Marxist’? form of the suppres- 
sion and exploitation of the praleta- 
rian class in Soviet-Russia, and in an 
equally new and “revolutionary 
Marxist” form of crushing genuine 
revolutionary movements in Spain 
and all over the world. 


All this shows clearly that Marx- 
ism today could only be “restored” 
in its original form by its transfor- 
mation into a mere ideology serving 
an altogether different purpose and, 
indeed, a whole scale of changing 
political purposes. It serves at this 
very moment as an ideological screen 
for the debunking of the hitherto 
predominant role of the ruling party 
itself and for the further enhance- 
ment of the quasi-fascist personal 
leadership of Stalin and of his all- 
adaptable agencies. At the same 
time, on the international scene, the 
so-called “anti-fascist’”’ policy of the 
“Marxist” Comintern has come to 
play in the present struggles between 
the various alliances of capitalist 
powers exactly the same role as its 
opposite, the “anti-communist” and 
“anti-Marxist” international policy 
of the regimes of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Japanese warlords. 


It should be understood that the 
whole criticism raised above con- 


cerns only the ideological endeavors 
of the last 50 years to “‘preserve’”’ or 
to “restore”, for immediate applica- 
tion, a thoroughly mythicized ‘‘revo- 
lutionary Marxist doctrine’”’. Nothing 
in this article is directed against the 
scientific results reached by Marx and 
Engels and a few of their followers 
on various fields of social research 
which, in many ways hold good to 
this day. Above all, nothing in this 
article is directed against what may 
be called, in a very comprehensive 
sense, the Marxist, that is, the in- 
dependent revolutionary movement 
of the international working class. 
There seems to be good reason, in 
the search for what is living or may 
be recalled to life in the present 
deathly standstill of the revolution- 
nary workers’ movement, to “return” 
to that practical and not merely 
ideological broadmindedness by which 
the first Marxist (at the same time 
Proudhonist, Blanquist, Bakunist, 
trade-unionist, etc.) International 
Working Men’s Association welcomed 
into its ranks all workers who 
subscribed to the principle of an in- 
dependent proletarian class struggle. 
As enunciated in the first of its rules, 
drawn up by Marx, 

“the emancipation of the working 
classes must be conquered by the 

working classes themselves”. 


' 1. h. 


SOUTHERN NEGROES* 


The Civil War freed four million Negro slaves. The thirteenth and 
fourteenth amendments to the Constitution of the United States established 
their rights as citizens. From a state of being sold as a commodity, they ad- 
vanced to a position of sellers of their own commodity: labor power. 
However, their transformation from real slaves into wage slaves was a 


*In the course of preparing a series of articles on the labor conditions in the 
South, the editors of Living Marxism, have asked a number of workers resid- 
ing in the South to state their thoughts and experiences in relation to 
questions concerning working and living conditions of the exploited classes. 
Save for the introductory remarks and the book-notes accompanying them, 
the above article is part of a letter we received from a worker living in the 
South. With the publication of this letter we open the discussion, hoping to 
receive more material from our readers, so that the problems and possibilities 
of Southern workers at the present stage of development may be stated 
realistically. 
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painful process. At the end of the Civil War wages for Negro labor were 
as low as $7 a month for men and $5 a month for women. Freedom began 
with hunger. Already “during the War of Secession, the entire experience 
of Southern Negroes was discouraging and disillusioning.-. Whether release 
from slavery came early or late, it was always accompanied by unexpected 
hardship... It must have been apparent to Southern Negroes when the triumph 
of the North in 1865 assured the final end of slavery that the fight for real 
freedom had just begun.”*! 

Then came the days of the Carpetbaggers, who offered Negroes new 
illusions in exchange for their votes. The white Southerners, however, never 
ceased the struggle to regain the political control of the South. The Ku 
Klux Klan, and other terror organizations scared the Negroes away from the 
polls. What the night-riders began was completed by legislative tricks, such 


*Bell Irvin Wiley, Southern Negroes 1861-1865. Yale University Press, 
1938. (866 pp. $3.00; quotation p. 344) 

Mr. Wiley’s book is the first full-scale attempt to discover what happened 
to the Southern Negroes in their transition from slavery to freedom. It 
portrays the relations between the white people and the Negroes in 
regard to all important socio-economic and military questions, and shows 
quite (clearly that both the North and the South, in waging the Civil War, 
were not at all concerned with the “human side” of the slave question. As 
Marx and Engels stated (The Civil War in the United States, p. 81), the 
struggle between the South and the North was “nothing but a_ struggle 
between two social systems, between the system of slavery and the system of 
free labor. The struggle has broken out because the two systems can no 
longer live peacefully side by side.”” The dominant political role of the slave 
states within the Union and their economic interests, at that time bound up 
with exports rather than with the still backward home markets, hindered capi- 
tal expansion in the North and compelled the Civil War. This War was 
“vrogressive” only for Northern capitalism, (The South was not industrializ- 
ed by the North. In 1860 the South produced 15% of the total manufactured 
products of the U. S., and in 1917 still only 15%. In 1987 the South’s share 
was raised to 17%), but it hardly justified the expectations of the laboring 
population. Only with a sigh can one read today the Address of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association to Abraham Lincoln, which Marx also 
signed, and which reads: “‘While the workingmen, the true political power of 
the North, allowed slavery to defile their own republic, while before the 
Negro, mastered and sold without his concurrence, they boasted it the highest 
prerogative of the white-skinned laborer to sell himself and choose his own 
master, they were unable to attain the true freedom of labor, or to support 
their European brethren in their struggle for emancipation; but this barrier 
to progress has been swept off by the red sea of civil war.”? (The Civil War 
in the United States, p. 281) But the ‘true political power of the North’, 
although helping to free the Negroes, maintained throughout the Civil War, 
and ever since, the deepest contempt for their black brothers. As before, 
also under ‘progressive capitalism’ “labor in the black skin is branded”, and 
it becomes obvious, that, to reverse an oft quoted phrase of Marx, this situa- 
tion will not change until labor in the white skin has freed itself. Compar- 
ing the sober writing of Mr. Wiley with the currently peddled Civil War 
and Negro Emancipation legends in which a so-called labor movement in- 
dulges most freely, one sees clearly that inspiring this empty chatter of the 
‘traditions’ of the American people is the old trick of rendering the workers 
more susceptible to present capitalism’s needs, as the sob-stories of 
slavery and the flag-waving of the Civil War were used to make the workers 
eager to sacrifice their lives for the sake of capitalism’s needs. This situation 
gives Mr. Wiley’s book mukh significance, and prompts us to recommend it 
to our readers. 
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as the famous “grandfather clause’, which provided that for one to be 
eligible to vote, his grandfather must have been also eligible to vote. Later 
came the poll tax clause, but the “Negro had already lost his interest in 
government and voting... There were very few who would pay two dollars 
just for the privilege of voting for some white candidate. This condition 
grew into a situation where the politicians and monied interests that wanted 
to elect certain candidates would pay the Negroes’ poll tax for votes, and 
then herd them to the polls to vote according to the politicians’ dictates. In 
this way the Negro gradually voted himself out of politics in the South and, 
to be sure that he stays out, there was inaugurated the white primary, which 
put the Negro entirely out of politics.”* 


For the most part the Negroes in the South maintained their agricultural 
occupations after the Civil War, and continued to be concentrated in cotton 
production. They worked as laborers or tenants. In the cities they con- 
tinued to do the dirty work; to fill the less desired unskilled laboring posi- 
tions, their wages remaining always below the already low wages of the 
white workers. Today their wages range from 75 cents to one dollar-and-a- 
quarter a day. Some Negroes succeeded, it is true, in entering the skilled 
trades and the professions.** Others even became owners of farms and 
homes, but since 1880 their number has declined. Still others were able to 
establish banks, insurance companies, and other forms of economic and com. 
mercial enterprises, but these, for the most part, failed miserably. The great 
Negro masses, of which there are 8 millions in the South today, remained 
under the most wretched conditions.*** 


The only leaders the ruling class allows the Negro to have are preachers, 
and they gladly contribute to their support. Even as far back as 1861 the 
South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church, in a plea for the 
support of slave missions, called .attention to their enhanced value in “secur- 


‘ 


*T. Le Roy Jefferson, The Old Negro and the New Negro. Meador 
Publishing Co., Boston, 19387. (118 pp. $1.50; quotation p. 16) 

Mr. Jefferson, a Negro himself, wrote this little book “‘to point out to my 
people some of the errors they are making that are holding the Negroes back 
as arace.” The book is interesting insofar as it serves as an_ excellent 
illustration that the class relations are much stronger than the race relations. 
The author, belonging to the middle class, is concerned only with the problem 
of how to make better and more obedient servants out of the negro popula- 
tion. Being ‘emancipated’ himself, he teaches the blessings of humbleness to 
those who try in one way or another to make their miserable lives a little 
better. In other words, he does what any succesful labor leader does. 


**Bor detailed information on Negro labor question see: Charles H. 
Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States. Vanguard Press, New York, 
1927. The book contains an extensive bibliography indicating other studies 
on the same subject. 

***There was recently published by Modern Age Books, New York, 
Erskine Caldwell & Margaret Bourke-White’s ‘““You Have Seen Their Faces.” 
The book, selling at a price workers can afford (75c) not only states ina 
highly impressive manner most of the prevailing problems of the South, but, 
together with the story-telling photographs by Miss Bourke-White, and many 
quotations of representatives of the different \classes, may cause the reader 
enough indignation to start him on a more extended investigation of Southern 
conditions. 
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ing the quite and peaceful subordination of these people.”* And in 
1863 the Religious Herald, commenting on the value of the church work 
among the Richmond Negroes said: “May we not hope and pray that large 
numbers will be savingly converted to Christ, thus becoming better earthly 
servants while they wear with meekness the yoke of their masters in heaven.” 
Religion is the only thing which the ruling class voluntarily offers in large 
quantities. However, there is an organization or two in the South dedicated 
to the cause of securing the Negroes full political and civil rights. They ad- 
vocate the right of franchise, but the ballot can no longer mean anything to 
the Negroes, as it has ceased to have any meaning for the white workers. The 
abolition of the poll tax is opposed since it would enable the Negro to vote. 
The fact that it disables thousands of white workers politically is overlooked. 
However, this is not of much importance, since the white worker in the South 
sells his vote anyhow: ‘This is the only value it has for him, and in this 
he is quite sensible; the Negro would do the same. However, it is not im- 
possible that the ruling class may grant the vote as a compromising concession, 
when a crisis is at hand, but it is much more likely that the average white 
Southerner would rather fight to the death than to share even illusionary 
“political rights” with the Negro. As far as the latter are concerned, they 
have lived under a kind of “fascist rule” since the Civil War, and it would 
not be difficult to extend this rule over the white workers. But it could 
not be kept over both black and white without destroying the barriers dividing 
them, and thus eventually effecting their united action. 


Capitalism offers the Negro nothing — except its protection against 
socialism. The easiest way for a Negro to make money in the South these 
days is to organize an imposing fraternity, society, or association whose 
“avowed object” and “sacred pledge” is to “protect the members of our race 
against insidious communism.” Many such organizations are springing up 
in the South at present. ‘They are directed also against the “false friends” 
from the North, for, “The Southern white will give the Negro his heart but 
not his hand, while the Northern white will give the Negro his hand but 
not his heart. The Southern whites will open the door of opportunity for 
Negroes to make money and a living, although they restrict his opportunities 
of spending it, while the Northern whites shut the doors in many instances, 
of opportunities of making money, but on the other hand offer many opportu- 
nities of spending his money that are restricted in the South.”** But 
this propaganda, lately well fostered, did not greatly help to change the at- 
titudes of the whites towards the Negroes***, nor was it able to 
counteract a visible tendency among the Negro workers to view their situa- 
tion more realistically than before, and to look at their problem from the 
class standpoint as well as from that of caste. 


’ There is an antagonism between the Negro workers and the white, and 
this antagonism has a solid basis. It is the same sort of antagonism that ex- 
ists between workers everywhere competing for jobs, except that in the South 


*Southern Negroes 1861-1865, p. 99. 
**The Old and The New Negro, p. 18. 


***John Dollard’s “Caste and Class in a Southern Town” (reviewed in 
Living Marxism No. 8) is, as far as we know, the best book illustrating the 
prevailing caste ideology. 
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the antagonism is accentuated by the Southern ideology of “white supremacy, 

nigger inferiority,” the nigger must be kept in his place”, etc. — an ideology 
embellished and exaggerated into a cult, for the reason that it feeds the 
vanity and appeases the hurt pride of the poor white workers, and has its 
practical utility besides: white workers can monopolize certain trades and 
with a better conscience take jobs away from Negroes.* 


There is a factor of tradition in the attitude of the white masses 
toward the Negroes. When  slave-holders were in power,** the poor 
whites, unable to vent their grudges on the slaveholder directly, vented them 
on the slaves. On the other hand the Negroes put on airs and “threw their 
weight around” with contempt and arrogance, because they belonged to “sich 
and sich a family”; in short, they did not conceal the fact that they were 
proud to belong to the rich white folks and were better than “poor white 
trash.” The poor whites would never forgive such arrogance and insults, but 
because slaves were valuable property,*** they could not avenge, them- 
selves. After the Civil war, when “the uppity niggers” were no longer bour- 
geois property, the poor whites declared an open season on them, and they 
have been hanging them ever since at the slightest provocation, or none. The 
aristocrats helped them, and the Negroes became re-enslaved and re-possessed. 


From a more comprehensive point of view, however, the antagonism 
between white and black has to be regarded as quite superficial,**** it 
disappears to a large extent in times of stress and strikes involving white and 
Negro workers. The worse the Negroes can say about the white employers, 
the better the white strikers like it. In ordinary times of peace a Negro is 
not allowed to denounce a white employer privately, much less publicly, but 
in times of struggle he enjoys the freedom of the white workers. Many in- 


*) “The depression greatly sharpened competition between white and 
black workers. Before the present unemployment made any, job desirable, 
white men in the South left for Negroes certain kinds of menial labor or es- 
pecially dirty and unpleasant work. The present crisis has tended to modify 
this attitude but at the expense of driving large sections of the Negro popu- 
lation out of economic life altogether, thus correspondingly increasing the 
likelihood of racial conflicts.”? (Labor and the Government. Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1935. p. 301). 

**) Engels and Marx wrote in 1861: “The number of actual slaveholders 
in the South of the Union does not amount to more than three hundred 
thousand, a narrow oligarchy that is confronted with many millions 
of so-called poor whites, whose numbers constantly grew through concentra- 
tion of landed property and whose condition is only to be compared with that 
of the Roman plebeians in the period of Rome’s extreme decline. Only by 
aquisition and the prospect of aquisition of new territories, as well as by 
filibustering expeditions, is it possible to square the interest of these ‘poor 
whites’ with those of the slaveholders, to give their turbulent longings for 
deeds a harmless direction, and to tame them with the prospect of one day 
becoming slaveholders themselves. “(The Civil War in the United States, p. 
69. 

***) The price for a young adult male slave around 1861 was about 
$1000. 

****) Despite an increased antagonism between white and black tenants 
jn certain Southern districts because of the policy of landowners to é give 
preference to black tenants, as noted, for example, by Caldwell writing: 
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vestigations of strikes involving both races established the fact that no 
strike was lost through friction between whites and blacks. Considering 
Southern conditions the whites and blacks work together quite reasonably. 
For instance at every picket-post there are usually white and black workers 
together, for if a Negro striker put his hands on a white scab, he would be 
lynched, but of course both white and black pickets go for the Negro. scabs. 
Lately white workers and Negroes have come to have more appreciation for 
one another: they have met at so many meetings together, have taken to 
the streets and paraded together, have been arrested, beaten, and locked up 
together, though in separate cells, and sometimes in separate buildings, and 
each side has observed that the workers of the other mean business and are 
in earnest. In a recent strike in a Southern town when the picket-line was 
demolished and 125 taken to jail, (teargas had been hurled freely and guns 
fired) about 30 Negroes were the last to leave the line, and they left it 
walking, not running. 


Negroes and whites have struck together along all Gulf ports, in the 
Tennessee coal mines, and in the cotton fields of Arkansas. The ruling class 
has not been able to stir up strife between the two races during a single 
strike. Whenever it is necessary for white and black workers to cooperate 
they can and will do it. In demonstrations, white and blacks march down 
the street together, the whites always leading, that is, a small group of 
whites take the lead, and the rest of the marchers mingle, the rear and the 
flanks are always well-guarded with white workers in order to protect the 
Negroes from exposure to attack by police and by thugs. When white and 
black workers march together in a mixed body, they assume from necessity 
almost a military formation. It is very striking to observe how confident the 
Negroes are, even how proud they are, to march with the white workers; it 
indicates that the influence of the ruling class over the Negroes is cracking. 
Without in the least minimizing the depth of the white workers’ prejudices 
against the black, the fact remains that workers of both races are exploited 
merciless, and that now and then in their struggles with the employing class, 
their united action becomes burned deeply into their consciousness. It is 
often amazing to discover how suddenly the racial prejudices of white 


“The Delta and Black Belt land-owner has been systematically eliminating 
the white tenant from his plantations for a number of years... His place was 
filled by a black tenant. The landowner wants a man who can be subjected 
to his will by means of fear and intimidation;” despite the sharpening of 
competition for the diminishing possibilities to eke out an existence and its 
accompanying ideologies of hatred, for the real enemy can not as yet be met 
and so will not be recognized, it is still to be noticed, as observed by many 
contemporary writers on southern questions, that in other instances race an- 
tagonism tends to disappear. At the same time, however, that black tenants 
come to occupy white tenants’ places, there is, due to a deerease in white 
propriotorship, and a consequent increase in white tenant farming, as shown 
in an excellent W. P. A. study (Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton 
Plantation, Washington, 1936) in relation to the question of what methods of 
reconstruction should be appljed in the South first needed the recognition of 
the “inter-racial character of the population and the peculiar relationships 
between the races. This, however, is of decreasing importance as with the 
increase of white tenancy it becomes more and more a class rather than a 
race problem.” (Quotation p. 181) 
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workers dissolve during a joint struggle of both races; as it is also amazing 
to discover how quickly the Negroes forgive the white workers for all the in- 
juries they have suffered at their hands in the recent past. This situation 
strikes terror into the hearts of the ruling class; it is ominous to them, and 
augurs their destruction. ‘The ruling class of the South today appreciates 
just as keenly as did the old slaveholder* the fatal possibilities of a joint 
rebellion of white and black workers. 


The Negro workers of the Southern cities, quite conscious of their 
wrongs, long for action and are quick to strike. However, they recognize 
that they cannot do anything by themselves; they know that “it is up to the 
white workers to lead the way.”’ Without the white workers the Negroes are 
helpless. ‘The white workers are not quite so bitterly oppressed and degraded 
as the blacks, which accounts somewhat for their lethargy. They are “white” 
and are “better off than the niggers”, with whom they doubtless compare 
themselves, if only unconsciously. However, they will recognize in time that 
the only difference between them and the Negroes is only skin-deep. Just 
last Labor Day, when the Negro longshoremen of a Southern city paraded 
through the streets of the city, even a trade-union leader, otherwise quite 
reactionary, could be moved by this impressive parade to comment thought- 
fully: ““We could take those Negroes and turn this town upside down.” 
Yet though the A. F. of L. is now in every State of the South; it has 
taken very little interest in the Negro worker. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that even the average member of the A. F. of L. is more kindly 
disposed toward the Negro than the middle class whites are. By the latter 
and by the upper class whites, the Negro is still regarded as ‘“‘property” and 
of course as their property, to be used as they see fit. And as far as they 
are considered property, the liberal bourgeoisie is even willing to appear as 
their defenders. The ‘‘best’’ attitude towards the Negroes is illustrated by 
a clipping from a Southern newspaper, an item so revealing that we cannot 
help but quote it in full.** 

“The legislature has done nothing with a definite view of improving 
the status of Mississippi’s colored population. Our negroes constitute 
our labor supply. They make up a large majority of our farm laborers, 
our cooks, our practical nurses, our plasterers, our brickmasons, etc. 
Our success as white people depends very largely upon the energy and 
intelligence of our labor supply. The negroes of Mississippi are 
humble and modest. They seldom come to the legislature with a 
request. And this time they have asked for only two small measures. 
They have asked for some facilities with which to train their teachers 
and leaders. They have asked for a home or a farm for their delinquent 
boys and girls. In each of these requests, the proposals have been 
made to give to the state, without cost, land for the delinquent home, 
and school facilities for training teachers and leaders. But the 
legislature declines or neglects to grant even these small _ requests. 
Their only method of appeal to the white people of Mississippi is 
through their conscience. If the negroes cannot reach the white people 
through this method, they have no hope. The failure of the legislature 


*Before the Civil War some of the slaves were constantly plotting 
rebellion. In both, Virginia and Mississippi, poor whites participated in their 
outbreaks. Compare: Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts. 
Science and Society. Vol. 1, No. 4. pp. 512-538. 


**Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. April 1, 1938. 
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to grant these two small requests must undoubtedly be very discourag- 
ing to them. Also, it must be difficulty for us white people, who 
practically own the negroes body and soul, to soothe our conscience. It 
is not yet too late to manifest common justice toward our negroes. At 
this writing it seems that final adjournment will be indefinitely delayed. 
Gentlemen, give the negroes a square deal. This is no time to say ‘it 
doesn’t matter’, or use the subterfuges usually resorted to when the 
colored folks seek favor. As a matter of fact, they are not asking fa- 
vor. They only want some semblance of a square deal and a fighting 
chance to improve the welfare of their race.” 

We have said that many landlords prefer Negro tenants. A Negro 
tenant is of course at the mercy of the landlord. Caldwell quotes* a South- 
erner as saying: “If outsiders would stop sticking their noses into other people 
people’s business, we’d get along all right down here. We know how to run 
this part of the country, and we are going to see that it’s run like we want 
it. Give a nigger an inch and he'll take a mile. I know them. That’s why 
you have to keep them in their place, and the less you give them, the less 
they’ll try to take from you.” More difficult to handle are the white workers. 
Despite the caste feeling in the South, the white worker has the idea 
that he is “as good as anybody”. ‘That is partially traditional, a relic of 
pioneer days, but it is perhaps partially owing to the fact that he is con- 
stantly reminded that he is “a white man.” It is a fact that the average 
Southern white worker claims a certain amount of respect and consideration, 
and there is trouble if he doesn’t get it. Unfortunately their resent- 
ment finds only individual expressions. It is not an uncommon occurrence to 
hear of a tenant running a landlord off his own land, or beating hell out of 
him, and occasionally killing him. It is a common occurrence in the South for 
a worker to beat up a foreman who abuses him. Northern superintendents 
frequently have a great deal of trouble getting along with Southern workers, 
who for some reason are not quick to strike against exploitation but are, as 
individuals, ready to fight at the drop of the hat for some personal affront. 
It must be admitted, though, that in recent years the white worker has lost 
some of his old-time individual pride and independence. 


Economically, politically, and ideologically, the South is far behind the 
North and East, and it is not at all impossible that in a period of National 
crisis there will arise strong forces in the South to advocate and attempt again 
to secede from the Union, as it is also not at all unlikely that a new civil 
war may be necessary to force such economic and political changes upon the 
South as to allow capitalism to create more order temporarily amidst the now 
chaotic and miserable conditions. All social-reformistic legislation in the 
Union is dismissed with contempt by the Southern interests. Any proposal 
there to benefit the white workers is opposed on the ground that “under our 
constitution” it would also benefit Negroes; and this attitude still finds 
the applause of many workers, who seem to be willing to make any sacrifice 
to keep the “niggers at their place.” 


Southern A grarianism,** together with the authors of “I’ll Take My 
Stand” offer as a solution for the agricultural problems of the South a return 


*You Have Seen Their Faces, p. 17. 


iA : baw. z : 
Paneer, Troy J. Cauley, Agrarianism. The University of North Carolina 
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to the past, to a condition which never existed except in their own minds. 
Self-sufficient farming will not solve the problem: land ownership is becoming 
more concentrated, agriculture more mechanized, and all this at a time that 
the cotton market is being lost. As things stand now there cannot be any 
radical overthrow of the landlords in the South without an overthrow of the 
capitalistic system throughout the United States. Agriculture is dominated, 
and is in feudal subservience to finance capital, which exploits and will con- 
tinue to exploit it to the zero point. Nor can the problem be solved by the 
government’s feeble attempts to enable share-croppers and tenants to purchase 
small farms, for the small farm and farmer as such are doomed beyond the 
power of a government to prevent their fate. 

Feverish efforts are being exerted, as in the period of the Civil War, to 
industrialize the South. The Mississippi legislature passed a law several 
years ago permitting cities, counties and districts to float bonds for capital 
issues so that factories may be built and operated. However, the prospects 
of success are slight. Industries peculiarly suited to the South may arise and 
develop, and Northern industries may be moved to the South, but the results 
will be far from a complete industrialization of the South, able to help 
mitigate the class and caste problems. ‘The stagnation of capital formation 
in the North, precludes the possibility of such development in the South, not 
to speak of the general, international situation. But the ambitious 
Southern borgeoisie knows nothing of the limitations of capitalism. They are 
convinced that if they just enact the proper legislation, advertise enough, 
never let communism get a foothold, banish the sit-down strike as illegal, and 
foster the race hatred, industry will naturally flow into the South and prosper 
there. As the Don Quixotes of the United States, they waited until ca- 
pitalism began to exhaust itself before they set out to build it in Dixieland. 
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“Eagle Forgotten”. The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By Harry Barnard. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company (496 pp. $4) 


Douglas in Illinois, progressed from 


This new biography of the former ; in 
a teaching position to law practice 


governor of Illinois makes it difficult 


to believe that much more can ever 
be said about Altgeld. In every 
respect Mr. Barnard has done a per- 
fect and admirable job. It would not 
be in keeping with the book to shower 
it with praise, but the serious reader 
will experience a strong desire to 
express his thanks to the author. 
This biography is, as it should be, 
a sociological study of great interest. 
At first Altgeld’s life history is the 
ordinary “success story’. After the 
usual amount of misery the “land of 
opportunity” grants to this son of 
German immigrants a chance “to 
make good.” This story follows the 
regular pattern, like the lives of 
other great men who, as Lincoln and 


and then to politics. Dealings in real- 
estate add to the glory the necessary 
financial fundament. The Middle 
West was still in the “opening 
process”; with energy, shrewdness 
and the proper connections, it was 
possible for a few individuals to 
achieve riches and fame. It was also 
easy to lose both if one weren’t lucky 
enough to die at the proper moment. 
One of the best things in 
Mr. Barnard’s book is the sober rejec- 
tion of many Altgeld legends which 
speak of his “broken heart’’ caused 
by his activities in the Haymarket 
affair and the viciousness of his ad- 
versaries. He won and lost his money 
in speculations in a quite ordinary 
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way. His “broken heart’? did not 
hinder him later from becoming the 
‘‘master-mind” of the Democratic 
party. 

Altgeld was never more than a 
liberal politician who at times was 
convinced that it was the job of the 
decent and intelligent people to at- 
tain a capitalism without its worse 
sides. The labor problem was one of 
reforms, The “Anarchists” had been 
denied a square deal; justice on the 
basis of the law was his concern. He 
could never see that this law was 
there to preserve injustice, — if we 
may employ such concepts as all. 

Despite his riches he remained to 
his death under the sway of a middle- 
class ideology, advocating reforms 
which were utopian, — utopian, for 
if introduced, they would have 
hampered the kind of capitalistic 
progress possible at that time. His 
battle was lost at the start; his 
policies constituted an expression of 
crisis conditions, and were at once 
lost with every new business spurt. 
However, during such conditions he 
fulfilled a quite valuable “social 
service.” By helping to foster the 
illusion that the present economic 
system can be changed to _ benefit 
everybody if only the proper policies 
were adopted, he encouraged the 
policy of diverting the discontent of 
the masses into channels which 
disperse it to nothing. That his 
“utopian” ideas were bitterly fought 
by the reactionaries made them only 
more valuable. 

It is said that Altgeld may be 
rated as the “father of modern social 
legislation” in America. Quite so, 
only that there were many such 
fathers in each recurring crisis. 
However, Altgeld’s ideas often really 
sound as if they were taken from 
Roosevelt’s fireside chats. Then as 
now, however, these social ideas did 
not hinder the strongest and primary 
determination to save the capitalist 
society. It was still ‘necessary’ 


TO OUR READERS: 


then to preserve “order” by “extra- 
ordinary” means; Altgeld’s militia 
was shooting and killing workers 
then, even as today workers are 
killed under the Roosevelt regime. 
Silly as it is today to expect anything 
else from the present Administration, 
it is even sillier to expect any other 
action from Altgeld. More liberal he 
could not be unless he stepped out- 
side of bourgeois politics. The 
possibilities, functions, and _limita- 
tions of liberalism come clearly to 
light in Mr. Barnard’s book, and not 
because the author is very much con- 
cerned with this question, but 
because he is a serious student in- 
terested in examining events objec- 
tively. 

People, like Altgeld, convinced as 
they are that “men in rags never yet 
destroyed a government” want to 
compromise class antagonism, and 
when there is the necessity and also 
the possibility for such compromise, 
they will take over leading positions. 
Essentially, problems Altgeld had to 
deal with are the same Roosevelt 
wants to solve today on a national 
scale; only the magnitude of the 
policy has changed. And due to the 
magnitude and the persistence of the 
problems, social ideas have to be 
realized and can no longer be suc- 
cessfully sabotaged by the atomized 
capitalistic interests. But with the 
realization of the ‘“‘dreams of the 
past,’”’ another paradox arises. What 
was conceived by progressive liber- 
alism as a_ solution of the social 
question and was so difficult to put 
into practice, serves now as an in- 
strument for tendencies quite the op- 
posite to the reformer’s dreams. The 
social legislation conceived out of the 
misery and the class struggle of 40 
years ago and celebrated as the last 
word in human progress tends now 
to prepare and adjust the workers to 
a social status far below that of the 
time when a bomb was thrown on 
Haymarket Square. 
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